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Bobby’s father knows 
about clothes . . . 



Bobby's father works in a men's store. That's why 
he bought a Story & Clark piano for Bobby. 


You sec. Bobby's father knows about clothes— and 
he knows that neither the cheapest nor the most 
expensive clothing offers the greatest possible 
dollar-value in both style and wearing-quality. 


We greatly admire the piano teacher who showed 
Bobby's father the parallel between clothes-values 
and piano-values. It was a nice comparison. 


The high cost of living, heavy taxes, the increasing 
competition of new products for the public's dollars 
—all demand of manufacturer, teacher, dealer and 
consumer alike an increasing a pfreciatmn of teinn. 


That's another reason we suggest that you compere 
the construction, tone, styling and finish of Stoty *r 
Clark pianos— especially when you recommend an 
instrument for average-income families. V& know 
that Story &: darks are the greatest VALUES in 
the industry. 


STORY & CLARK 

Piano Company 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 

INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY— BY ONE FAMILY— FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 






YOUNG BEGINNERS 


inittfe. CfutiwitA 


with the delightful music material 
in the Progressive Series Plan 
of Music Education. 


Sparkling • • • nlive with pictures . . . tuneful 
. . original! This music material speaks the 
languuge of a child, but with an educational 
soundness unsurpassed throughout the world. 

It is presented in n fascinating and logical 
sequence that not only captures a young child’s 
fancy, hut holds it. How valuable this is during 
the important formative years! 

And this is but one of the many advantages you 
and your students will enjoy ... for as a 
Progressive Series Teacher you will be offering 
the most comprehensive instruction ever devised. 
Constantly revised and augmented, the Progressive 
Series Plan of Music Education has been proven 
the world over to be superior in every way — 
for young beginners on through to the most 
advanced instruction! 

If you are a successful career private piano 
teacher, it will be well worth your time to 
investigate the possibility of your appointment 
as a Progressive Series Teacher. Fill out the 
coupon for complete information — your first 
step in appointment to the Progressive Series 
Plan of Music Education! 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES P 
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Debussy, Musician 
of France 




by Victor I. Scruff 

HtvitHvd by Arthur llurark 

In hi* foreword. Seroff -tales that 
'* . . . portrait . . . differ* from the 
copied Debu>*y legend. But I h 
that my reader* will judge the i 
what be ha* given the world a 
as for what he took from it." 

Seroff i* concerned principally with 
detailing what Debussy “took from it.” 
He ha* sought out every scandal and 
every folly of Debussy in an effort to 
creole a personality for the edification 
and delectation of the general reader 
who might not be interested in har- 
monic. melodic or rhythmic analysis. 
Scruff ha* great skill in the tendering 
of dry fact into color, restlessness and 

macy of Debussy's birth. Just who were 
his |wients? Seroff finds several pos- 
sibilities. We may accept the official 
record, he says, but if we do. no scandal 

may “leave false respectability aside 
and face the simple fact that this ex- 
traordinary being may have been a 
product of an extraordinary union." 

unfortunately is unable to supply more 
than a thin tissue of supposition. 

Seroff gives us a remarkably com- 
plete picture of the amorous nature of 

nifty picture of the subject emerges of 
a man possessed of geniu 
favors. Debussy became a problem he- 

always matched hv his virtuosity in 

Writing biography is difficult, as Ser- 

— Ills psychology and chronology but 
not his works — you lay yourself n|K-n to 
various kinds of criticism, not. the least 

alysis. Seroff has given us a provoca- 
tive. Irevh insight into the character 
of Debussy the man. I* it true? False? 

One may say only that it is consistent. 
When one attempts, as -Seroff has here, 
to reconstruct a mao's psychology as 
well as his life, one can hope only for 

an unusually i 
G. P. Putnam's - 


THE BOOKSHELF 


tteeieorj by Dika Sew lit. 

Here for the Mozart Year is a trans- 
lation of Annette Kolb - “Mozart: sein 
fa-lien" I Vienna. S. Fischer ^Verlng. 

on a later French edition. I The author, 
a pianist and novelist, did not intend her 
work to he an original musicolugieal 
contribution, but. rather, an apprecia- 
tion. Accordingly, the emphasis is not 
on detailed technical analyse- ol mu- 
sical works- hut on the events of Mozart - 

development. This is not really fiction- 
alized biography, hut Miss Kolb often 
uses a novelist's license in imagining 
the influence which Mozart'- life-ex- 

For instance, she speculates about cer- 
tain events of 1776 in Salzburg: "Let 
us linger a while longer on the days 
which iu lus memory perhaps seemed 
the happiest of all. HU dreams — who i* 
there to forbid him them f The magic of 
youth has lifted him nut of his humdrum 
existence. He is T amino ! The golden 
notes of the aria [lies Bitdnis far beiau- 

it lids lime. 


For whom dot*, it b. 

Whal maiden else? Who else is there 

wontlrously ?" “Louise" wa* Louise |.<«|. 
ron. an urUtocratic pupil of Mozart. As 
Miss Kolb herself admits, there Is not 
the -light cm objective evidence lot 
Mozart's having hern i n | (> ,,. -oh the 
youiig lady: the author base- her rim* 

lion apparent in hi- mit-ir. it- inten- 
sified light." This type of highly subjec- 
tive treatment is characteristic of the 
hook throughout. The judgments on 
Mozart's friends and family are ex- 
trernely personal, with poor Constanzc 
I who has hern somewhat better treated 
by other biographers) coming in (or 
the lions share of criticism. There are 
monv digressions from the main tln-me. 
■bus. the selection devoted to La Cle. 
menza rli Tito suddenly turns to nos. 
lalgie reminiscences of pre-wa, musical 
« was presented 
religious music at 'the Xm/ondTliS 
inspires a dUquisilion on the ugliness 


of the modern "i 
so many of the famed European rat 
dralf have fallen prey. In peramal d 
points uf this vorl. the book is ridu 
previously indicated, it i* not equip 
to fulfill the demands ol the rrw- 


cumiMsser'* works, or even 

pressionislic character, 

It is unfortunate that lb- 

slyle. ami has been tnpt 


through, and to give the hook it* ■AH 
value, that of a -yin pathetic, rnlwi *» 
limeiilal presentation of Miuari 1st tb 

Henry Itegnery Company Kf® 

Dus \\ t-rk Beethovens. 
lli4'inaligcliliililiiigru|)hi- 
sebee \ eneirhni* seiner 
suinllielien vollendrlen 
Kom positional 

I Thrmallr < ulafor of 


George Kinsky, one of the ream 
great music bibliographers ol out law. 
unfortunately did not lisc to I'pr^ 1 -” 

completion, but we ate lucky ihet *° 
able a scholar as Dr. Han* llalm. *1 Ar 
Bavarian State Library in Munich. »*' 
able lo finish it with the same melwulw* 
attention to detail that Kinsky* catalot' 
of the Heyer and Foch-Florrshelm <af 
lections have led us to expect. TV 
is published by the Henie Verlag. *hkh 
in the past lew years ha* brought oat * 
series of volumes of classic and rofflini* 
composer* in L-rtext editions. 

Tire earlier thematic catalog «' 
Beethoven, which first came out in I® 1 
vised by Yottcbohia in 1®“- 


efude-december l?J4 


pnges, devotes ilmut half that space to 
the treatment of Op. 1 M 138 in that 
order, giving more titan three lime* a* 
much information as Yotlehohm oflerrd- 
Kinsky offers a detailed discussion ol 
the circumstances of composition of 
each work. Its first performance, the 
location of manuscripts, first publica- 
tion and other editions during the com- 
poser's lifetime, reference* lo book* 
and articles dealing with the work, run 
Au example of the thoroughness with 
which a major work is treated is the 
twenty-four pages devoted lo "Fidelio" 

Perhaps even more impressive is the 
information brought together on the 
works without opu* number (which 
from now on will inevitably lie referred 
to by the slrange-looking symlrol WoO). 
The progress of Beethoven scholarship 
since .Yotlehohm'* day is reflected in the 
290 pages taken up by these 203 works 
(remember Kinsky is dealing only with 
completed composition- 1 . us against 
only 52 page* in the earlier catalog. The 
Anltang. without which no such catalog 
would he complete, is blessedly limited 
lo eighteen spurious or doubtful works. 

The various indexes will lie ol partic- 
ular service, since in several eases no 
such list* existed previously. There is 
the usual systematic list of compose 


■ . .i i . i .... . 


f publication. Then 
. c alphabetical list* of pub- 
lishers, of the objects ol Beethoven's 
dedications, of the location of autograph 
manuscripts, of song titles I including 
first lines and the individual numbers 
in “Fidelio"!. and finally an index of 
persons and thing* referred to in the 
body of the work. 

It should he clear that this is a basic 
volume for auv music lihrarv. and that 
all Beethoven specialist* will have con- 
stant use lor it. The average musician 

e kind of detailed 


IV Large Instrumental Books. 

The volume will he found valuable as 
a text honk in college, particularly in 
those institutions which have a large 
collection of records accessible to *tu- 


Prenlice-Hall. I 


$5.75 


telling 


conducted Inrge 
she made notes 


The Perspective 
Music Listener 
by Hans Tiwthler 

. Hans Tiscbler. a distinguished 

of 458 pages with numerous nota- 
examples. discussing outstanding 
in the following olnsers: 

I Short Single IV 1 '. 

II Composition Work- 
Ill Urge Single Piece, 


Success in Piano Teai 
by Julia Broughton 

s. Miss Broughton ho- 
und during this time 
helpful and pertinent 

young teachers starting out in the pro- 
fession do cot realize that keyboard 
fluency and musical knowledge do not 
in themselves make one a practical 
teacher. There are so many little thing* 
that the teacher is obliged to find out. 
These matters Miss Broughton presents 
in a homely fashion that young teacher* 
will find valuable. 

Fucli chapters as “Anecdote-- in Sev- 
eral Keys” — “Quotations (or Herbal 
Programs" — “Tile Parents and the 
Mu-ic Teacher" — "Self-Analysis for 
Teacher*" - "Sight Reading and Play- 
lug"— give au insight to the intimate 
practical nature of the volume. ^ 


THE OLDER BEGINNER -BOOK I 

an important addition to the . . . 

ADA RICHTER PIANO COURSE 

New principles in Piann Study designed for any student 
from ten years of age on. There are no prerequisites invoiced 
save the desire to leant how to play the piano. 

This is not a “short cut “ but a unique approach 

to the ever growing problem of the Older Beginner. 

*1 00 

MICE 1 I » IN U.SA 

See It at your dealer, today! 

mrTWWW 


M. WITMARK & SONS • 619 West 54th Street • New York, N. Y. 
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Bela Bartok and 
Hungarian 
T~ Folk Music 

by Bruno NeHl #£+*■ 

*V/ zidZ- “• ~~~ "" 





ill i)i : : 

The Story of Roy Harris- 
American Composer 


by Nicolas Slonimsly 






A Cradle of Music 


by Louise Armstrong 



A brief visit to one of the most 
interesting of old-world 

music publishing houses. 


C UE LAST WORDS UTTERED by Ludwig van Beethoven. "what a pit' 
. — loo late 7 ', were whispered out of gratitude to his publisher and 
friend, Bernhard Schott ofMainx, Germany, who hud sent some Rhine wine 
to Beethoven's sirk bed. 

Today, almost 150 years later, thp world is still enjoying the music of the 
immortal Beethoven and the white wines of Germany’s Rhine Valley. 

But few are aware that the influence of the music publishing company 
founded by Bernhard Schott also has lasted nearly two centuries and even 
today plays a leading role in shaping musical tastes and modern composers in 


America 

B. Schott's and Sons in 
of Beethoven's birth, and 
has made it the scene of n 

it almost was lost to the » 

The company is still located 


sir publishing house was founded in 1770. the year 
Is association with the great musicians of the world 
isic history for the past 1B5 years. Most of the cnin- 
of historical material bus been preserved although 
irld during a World War II bombing raid. 

original site on a narrow, out nf the w 


in old quarter near the Maine cathedral that is rich with ills- llitii 
century French architectural influence. Its name, known 
where, is still /?. Scholl's Sohne I B. Scholl's and Sons i . 

Today tile company is owned by brothers Ludwig and Wilhelm Strecker 
and Ludwig s son-in-law. Heim Sclmeider-Scliutt. The Slrrekers* father wan 
an heir of the last Schott and acquired the company in 1SJ74. Both Ludwig and 
"Willy" Strecker. aided by a family trait of longevity, have guarded t|„. com- 
panv's heritage of play ing a quiet liul profound role in coutcmmirarv music. 

Willy Strecker. a spry gentleman whose study i- filled with greetings an. I 
signed pictures from such friends as Paul Hindemith. Frit/ Krnisler. George 
Gershwin and Igor Stravinsky, refuses to entertain the idea of writing 
memoir about his associates. 

"I know most everything about these music chaps." he comments with a 
tw inkle, "but we're all such close friends that we'd never tell." 

In private, however, he enjoy, recounting tales of three-week Walking lour. 

**«y» -f Debussy . Ravel, de Kalla, 

‘re the If.'nnfinuri/ on /*ogr r»n» 
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Some 

Basic 

Issues 

In 

Music 

Education 



l / II \VE BEEN INVITED hy the Editors of Etude to express my position on 
S , nlm . „| ih,. basic issues raised hy Wm. S human in his address. "The 
Responsibility "f Music Education To Music," delivered at the Music Educators 
National Conference in April. 1056. and printed in the September issue of Etude. 
The reader might profitably refer back to this address before reading my comments. 

There is a small point which should lie made at the outset. Mr. Sehuman 
delivered his address, which, aa certainly was expected, was critical of certain 
aspects of the program of music education, at the invitation nf the officers of 
our Conference. 1 do not feel that one should ask a person for criticisms and 
then immediately try to refute them, however great the temptation may lie to 
do so. particularly when it may seem perfectly clear that some of the criticisms 
are based on the flimsiest kind of evidence. In other words, the aim here is not 
to enter into a debate but rather to add further viewpoint* to those already ex- 
pressed hy Sehuman concerning issues lie has delineated. To this end. I have 
selected four such issues from his address which appeal to me as being the 
most significant. 

1. “. . . school music is often regarded as o social force and, if you wish, as a 
therapeutic agent. Those uses are often considered more important Ilian musical 
excellence itself." . 

ContcmiKirarv educational philosophy has placed great stress on the importance 
of developing within our students those skills and understandings which are 
necessary for working with other people. Mroh skills will include not only the 
development of a co-operative spirit which enables people to work together 
towards the attainment of common goals but the ability, as well, to disagree 
during the democratic process in setting such goals without bring disagreeable. 
This is quite generally accepted as a valid educational objective of the utmost 
importance. 

Music, as part of our sy stem of public education, must make specific contribu- 
tions to the overall objectives nf this educational program: and it must he taught 
in such a fashion a, to show full realiiation of these objectives. Some readers will 
remember that about thirty years ago. educational content revolved around the 

by PAUL van BODEC. RAVEN sic education, just get- 
ting its foot well inside 

the curriculum door, was challenged to show how it contributed to each of these 
objectives. But, as inevitably will happen, objectives are modified or changed as 
conditions change, and with these changed objectives go changed procedures 
and emphasis. So now. in a world shrunk by science, attention must he focussed 
on the development of socially adjusted persons. This has created a fine oppor- 
tunity to lay claims for Special emphasis on music, since the conditions 'under 

social attributes. There is no doubt in my own mind that we have overstressed these 
virtues to the point where some individual music teachers have used the socialis- 
ing benefits as a justification for a program which fails to realise valid musical 
objectives. 


However, in none of the literature nf music education do I find anyone taking 
the position that social values in music training are primary and that musical 
values are of secondary importance. There is moreover, an emphasis on the 
position that unless valid musiral objectives are realised, social value, will he 
quite difficult to obtain. My own position on the primacy of objectives has been 
stated previously and it might he more effective to quote than to establish a posi- 
tion at this time which might be considered to be the result of Sehuman's 


"As music teachers we must maintain out faith in the lielief that the study of 
good music can he immensely rewarding to those who will exert some effort to 
understand it and that, therefore, our primary function is to teach niusie."' 
"Many lay men, administrators, ami even some music educators, regrettable as 
that may be, have advanced the curious idea that quality of performance is of 
-secondary importance, or even of slight importance, just so long as the members 
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THE OPERAS 
OF 

HUGO 
WEISGALL 

by Abraham Sknlskyl 






PIANIST’S PAGE 

Maurice Ravel’s 
“Gaspard de la Nuit” 



by IRWIN FREUNDLICH 


(Irwin Freundlich has been a member 
ot the piano department of the Juillinrtl 
School of Music since 1936. In addition 

Master Classes in Piano on the campus 
Ot Bennington College. 

fie has also scried as an adjudicator 
Jor the National Music League, the Grif • 
fith 'Musical Foundation, the Concert 

handbook oj concert and leaching ma- 
terial from, the seientccnth century to 
the present. — William J. Mitchell 


jjx 1908 Maurice Ravel com- 

Ondine, Le Gibe t ami Scarbo. He 
grouped them under the heading 
“Gaspard de la Nuit” and subtitled 
them "Three Poems lor Piano ufter 
Aloysius Bertrand,” In 1835 the poet 
Aloysius Bertrand completed a set of 
fifty-one prose poems similarly called 
“Gaspard de la Nuil” and subtitled 
them “Fantasies in the manner of 
Rembrandt and Cullot," Since Ondine. 
Le Gibe t and Scarbo are more in the 
manner of the little-know n Callot 
rather than Rembrandt, it must be 
mentioned that the 1 7th century 
French etcher Jacques Callot con- 
cluded his life's work in 1635. 

Painting, poetry, music— something 
there was in the etcher's fiery burin 
that sparked the poet's imagination 
some two hundred years later: some- 
thing there was in the poet's imagery 
that caught the car of the musician 
almost another hundred years later. 
The connections are fascinating and 
serve to highlight the pianist’s, and in 
a larger sense, music's relationship 
to the sister arts. 

Louis Bertrand, better known by 
the romantic pseudonym of Aloysius, 
flourished in the early nineteenth 
century 1 1801-1841 1. Although a 
minor literary figure, he nevertheless 
created a genre, the “poeme en prose.” 
16 


that found favor later in the century 
with the French poets Baudelaire and 
Rimbaud. 

An introduction by Bertrand, him- 
self. opens the volume. It is a roman- 
tic fantasy in which the poet creates 
the character of Gaspard. Seated one 
day on a park bench in the medieval 
town of Dijon, the poet's revery is 
disturber) by the cough of a passerby. 
“He was a poor devil whose appear- 
ance bespoke only miseries and suf- 
ferings. I had already remarked, in 
the same garden, his tattered frock 
coat buttoned up to his chin, his de- 
formed hat that brush had never 
brushed, his hair. long as a willow and 
combed like bushes, his skinny hands 
like dead bones, his sharp, pitiful and 
sickly physiognomy that tapered to a 
N a/a rene's beard.” 

Now there arc two on the bench. 
The old man fingers a manuscript from 
which a withered flower falls. Gal- 
lantly the poet retrieves this favored 
symbol of romantic yearning and 
seizes the occasion to open a conversa- 
tion. Quickly the discussion turns to 
matters of art: the search for art. the 
meaning of at!. The old man holds 
forth at great length and. as the ca- 
thedral clock strikes six. rises to his 
feel and says, in words that might 
apply to the meticulously styled mu- 


lell you how many instruments my 
lips have tried before finding the one 
which renders the pure and expres- 
sive note, how many strokes of the 
brush 1 have used on the canvas be- 
fore I saw the vague glimmer of 
chiaroscuro come into being. In it 
there are. perhaps, new procedures of 
harmony and color . . . Bead it: you 
"'ll I 1 ’ 111 ™ " lo m,! tomorrow. " With 
that lie disappears into the dusk and 
the poet IS left standing wi|h a manu- 
script in his hands entitled “Gaspard 

of Rembrandt aud Callot,” 

Next evening he returns 1. 


pointed spot and searches at pm,, 

length for Monsieur Gaspard. Nowher, 

one know of him. A neighbor sue 
gesls he is in Hell. What, the DnJ 
himself'/ “If Gaspard de la Nuit u ,, 
Hell, let him roast there. I’ll print ha 

Follows then a short prefare by the 
mythical Gaspard. Rembrandt mil 

poles of art : Rembrandt, the philnsi, 
phising sage, while-beardtxl. medili 
live, w ithdrawn: Callot. on the other 
band, the blustering mldier-typt 
strutting in the square, noiry in the 
tavern, enamoured ol the girb. saw. 


concern than theearrol his moustache. 

Most of the fifty-one prose pooat 

that comprise the ndlertlon rmuiit of 
six paragraphs of a lew lines each 
Ondine is No. IX in a section railed 
“Night and its Enchantments" *hih 
Le Bibet and Scarbo ate No* \l and 
XII respectively in an additional 

that rinse the volume. Within the r.-rn- 
fiues of litis limited genre the poet 
paints a series of word pirtum boa 
the medieval past. Quiet Haoilein. old 
men with great beards, akhrinitb. 
spirits of the night, dwarf*, demon 
and swashbuckling soldiers pus is 
quick review, molded in a (day id 
light and shade with accent on uir 
grotesque 

Grotesquerie provide* the lint !« 
Callot. Leal through “The World id 

sembled by Howard Daniel. What a 
world does this I Till century rtcbrr 
reveal! Here are the Balli. lintHte 
dance characters from the Conunrdi* 
elrll’ Arte, the Italian (teopk’s theatre 
that Callot saw in Italy : gypsies en 
route, a series of four plate* that in- 
spired Baudelaire to write Gypsies on 
the March in “Fleurs du MaL the 
strange Gobbi, dwarfs belligerent 

scraping and plucking un many a mu- 
sical instrument in the most outland- 
ish attitudes: the huge battle •ccnc* 
of Les St hires . . - tie la Guerre, with 
every detail of pillage, plunder, tor- 
ture. mass hangings on huge gibbets 
all unerringly delineated; the monu- 
mental Baroni or street beggars, one 
or two of whom might very weUsrrff 
as portrait for Bertrand’s verbal image 
ol Gaspard: not to mention tbe sur- 
realist Temptation oj St. Anthem 
swarming with demons that Poe *»““ 

liavr relished.! Continued on Pate »' 
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VENICE- 

City of Music 



A brief visit to the city which 
lias always held an eminent 

place in affairs of music 


. - . /n VENICE, nobody minds the coming of winter. In fact, they even 
look forward lo it. For in November each year, the curtain goes up 
at the Tealro la Fenice and the winter-long season of Grand Opera begins. 
There are not many towns which would regard a season of music as ade- 
quate compensation for the weeks of sleet and cold ahead. But in Venice 
they take their music enthusiastically, today as they have done for centuries. 
It «. without exaggeration, an integral part of the city’s life: a joy not 

Venice has always occupied an eminent place in affairs of music. The 
city stood at the forefront of new musical trends as long ago as the late 
Middle Ages. She gave to the world its very first public opera house. The 
first commercial music-publishing firm w-as established in Venice in 1498 
by Petrucci da Fossombrone. The singing gondolier was not just a legend 
of 19th century romanticism, but a real-life figure with a remarkable music 
•technique and tradition. If we. are to believe the evidence of contemporary 
report* by prominent foreign critics, in the 18th century, some of Europe's 
finest singers were no more than children, young orphan girls and found- 
lings trained in the music schools attached lo the city's charitable institu- 
tions. Less than a century ago, the great philosopher Nietzsche was able to 
say — “If I try to find a new word for Music, I can never find any other than 
Venice." And todav Venice is still in the forefront with her yearly Inter- 
national Autumn Festival ol Contemporary Music, where may be heard 
the very latest works written by the world's leading 20th century composers 
— often specially commissioned. 

Venice received most of her earliest and important influences in music 
and art from the Eastern Church, centred on the great city of Byzantium. 
Its chief characteristic consisted of antiphonal chanting by two small choirs 
in their churches, and this became the favoured style in the magnificent 
Venetian cathedral of St Mark's. In 1527. Adrian Willaert from the Nether- 
lands was appointed maestro di cappella 1 Master of the Chapel! at St. 
Mark's: and from about that time the Venetian Style developed ulung its 
own individual lines, making the city and St. Mark's one ol the major music 
centres of the late Middle Ages. There were two organs in the cathedral, one 
choir assigned to each organ. Willaert and his successors brought the 
doublo-chBir double-organ technique to its highest point until, with the two 
Gabrielis at the end of the 16th century, the interior of Sl Mark's rang to 
(he stirring sound of intricate compositions involving three and even more 
small choirs at a time. I Continued on Page 58 1 

by S. Gordon Joseph 
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NEW RECORDS 





France’s Little Ambassadors 


the story of am amazing group . . . The Little. Singers oj Paris 


7b 

' -* p 


of 


yl.l. THOSE who have heard lla* Lillie Singi 
' Paris have been fascinated by ihe skillful way in 
which Ihey used llreir sweet and seraphic voices ami have 
fell al limes as if they were lifted up lo ihe “seventh 
heaven'' by the songs of this "angelic" chorus. 

Through llieir singing. Ihe litlle French boys have 
served their country 
pies of many lands. They have Ircen 
were, of their Gallic culture lo peoples of different cultural 
background and have preached about France's religious 
fervor as registered in llieir songs. Since the founding of 
iheir organisation, ihe little singers have given more ihuii 
ten thousand concerts on every continent except Auslruliu. 

They arc ihe most popular choristers in France. .No 
French public celebration or ceremony is considered com- 
plete without ihe appearance of these songsters. Thev have 
sung for heroes and heads of governments. They sang, for 
example, al the funeral of General De Lattrc de Tassigny . 
a hero of the Indo-Ghina war. They sang at the reception 
of Cardinal Lrgrr. Archbishop of Montreal, given In Mr. 
Pierre Mendcs- France when lie was premier of France. 
Moreover, back in the war years, the Litlle Singers sang 
The pmdomlerry A ir for Field Marshal Montgomery of 
Great Britain. The British hero of World War II was so 
niurli pleased with the song of the Little Singers that In- 
asked them to he his personal ambassadors to President 
Eisenhower and to sing that song for him on their visit 
to America. The Little Singers fulfilled their mission in 
1953 when they came to the United Stales. 

Throughout France and the Latin countries the little 
artists of Paris are known as l.rs I'ctiu Chanlenn a la 
Croix ile Dots. Whenever this name is mentioned, a French- 
man would unfailingly give an exclamation of admiration 
and words of praise for the Little Singers. 

In the United Staters and other English-speaking coun- 
tries. the French choristers ore known as the Little Sinners 
of Paris. The Little Singers was founded in 1907 |, v „ 
small group of Parisian students, who were impressed he 
Ihe great potentiality of children's voices. They gathered 
a small number id boys from poor families in the Vauai 
rard section of Paris mid trained then, in Gregorian , hunt 
and in I'nlcslnmun music. For lack of funds (t|„. v had 
only twelve dollars lo liegin with), they had to hold their 



first rehearsal in an abandoned store on Jamiarv lb. IS 
The youngsters were dressed in simple while tnUfl 
led by a wooden cross. That was whs tbey culled 
selv es i„ French the Little Singer, of a Wooden G-il 
>oon this group of young singer, attracted public ■ 
tent inn and amused the ardent interest of the ParisiJB* 
Iheir singing. In that very first vear thev were aAnJj 
sing in more than 121) churches. Besides staging 4 
churches in France, the Little Singer. I r. idol to dll 
countries in Europe to give concerts Bv l'«» dev Itfl 
traveled more than 1.600 mil™. In the following 
total mileage increased lo 4.000. 

In spite of Hie splendid achievement within so •tuftl 
tunc, the Lillie >ingrr« ran into the twin difimltit* t| 
gelling enough recruits for their choir and <d lindiaM 
permanent home for themselves. Fortumlrb zt ths W 
“l < tr " u P »f hole singers, called Petite 

do Belleville. The Little Choir of Belleville. ..... M 

" ““ by a priest. Father F-n« 

atllei | Oder the ingenious direction of this prioK* 
,, liMlc l,K, ir «f Belleville gained quirk 
ari5 \ ^ or > much impressed by the uxttvr “I the 
orgar"i,s| choral group, the dire, lot* of the Lilth '■“'*5 
< e. |> rd to have their group merge with iL They 
Ihe merger to Father - v— ' ' - P—m 
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MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 

Sdwd M ( Wfi Mint 

CHAMPIONj V 9fwSm 

bv It .% 1.1*11 K. Ill Sll 


F OR THE BENEFIT of readers who may lie won- 
dering about the change in lurmat of the School Mu- 
sic Page, the editor would like to begin with an announce- 
ment that starting in the January. 1957 issue, a special 
article concerning choral music in schools will he given 
the entire space. Then in February the column will p revolt 
a full article oo the orchestra, while in March the total 
space will lie devoted to the hand. Following this cycle, 
each month there will appear articles emphasising only- 
one of the three areas in turn, so that all will receive equal 
attention over the year and there will lie no competition 
or attempt to overemphasise any one type of musical per- 
formance. On the other hand the central concent of this 
department will he lo emphasize what the music depart- 
ment can do when a united staff seems to have one leach- 
ing task, that of bringing the best music to children ami 
youth in American Schools. To answer a question which 
may frequently be asked: “What is the purpose of the 
School Music Page?" this writer is pleased to state that 
he hopes lo make it occupy a distinctive place of its own. 
Its field should be the area of common musical interest 
for all music teachers and patrons of school music. It 

should he limited to the field of inter-music department 

co-operation and of a united effort in behalf of bettor 
school music programs. An effort will be made to deal 
with what music departments and performing groups can 
do together, in local communities, in states, regions and in 
the nation. The primary focus of attention will be on 
choral and instrumental music programs at elementary, 
secondary and higher levels that give vital expression to 
music of the finest quality anywhere and everywhere, and 
of the unity that must exisi among music teachers and 
music patrons to make such results possible fur sehool 
children, youth and adults. 

ft is Imped that the label School Music Page w ill signify 
al least two things about the column. First it should pro* 
vide an opportunity for laymen and music teachers alike 
to survey objectively all the various musical activities 
found in school programs from month to month, giving 
equal emphasis to chorus, orchestra and hand. And sec- 
ondly it should offer suggestions that in a sense may inter- 
pret the policies of the Music Education Profession as 
evaluated by exyierts who administer these programs. 

Our two objectives for 1957 will be lo truly reflect Ihe 
co-operative movement now- sweeping the country in school 
music departments and to reach the laymen, parents and 


school administrators w ho support the school music pro- 
gram. If there is a season during the sehool year when 
choral and instrumental music groups should join together 
and share their finest efforts fur llieir schools and com- 
munities-, it is probably at Christmas lime. There is such 
an abundance of beautiful choral music lu be sung during 
this festive period and there is an ultnost equally impres- 
sive store of inspiring and thrilling instrumental music 
that should he played that it is indeed a high tribute to 
fine music when all music performers join in such a cele- 



hratiun together. Another excellent lime for ro-«poralivr 
performance is at the Spring Music Festival, so popular 

As music educators have developed the concept of the 
over-all school music program, they have come lo realize 
more and more that each media of musical performance. 
I land, orchestra and chorus, has a real contribution to 
make in tile growth and development of children, youth 
and adults in llieir communities. And it has also been a 
growing realization that when all phases of the music pro- 
gram are given equal opportunities lo develop that a 
greater community -wide support can lie gained for the 
total music program since it Is everybody’* concent, rather 
than a specialized segment and of interest lo only a part of 
the community. In many com- t Continual on rape 60) 
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RADIO-TV 


Let’s take a look at ■■ ■ 

RADIO and TV POLLS and PROGRAMS 


by ALBERT J. ELIAS • 


/ HERE ARE NO DOl'BT many who have Iwn curb 
ou~ about why. how and by whom ratlin and tele- 
vision programs ore given a rating. Behind the statistics 
eoncerning thesr programs, as published in newspaper 
columns, moreover, there is a story that is of particular 
interest to music lovers who often are disheartened by 
the low ‘‘rating" their favorite music hour has received 
in a certain poll. Many viewers take it to mean cither 
that the program's existence is at stake, or that there's no 
future for the kind of music they like best. After looking 

bureaus, however, it is easy to see that these bureaus are 
a business necessity, though the statistics they release 
are deceiving to the untrained eye. 

1o the trained eye of the advertisers and network of- 
ficials. estimates of audiences as tabulated by the bureaus 



arc dearly needed, for. to the latter, ratings reveal hnv 
their programs stand in relation to the ,il 
fore. And. to the advertisers, they tell w hether’the'pnZau 

sible. nonetheless those that s^^d'o anlTtelevTsS 
few serious music programs do not evoect to . T 

“ ~i— r- a* e*w w iXE. . SIS 

s one and they know it. Consequeutlv if the I- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company , the Beil Telephone Com 
pany. and the Texas Company (Texaco I so, ' m ' 
I i icxacot sponsor concerts 


or opera ovei the air, it is hardly likeli that they soil 
SO only in order lo "'ll their good* or senWs , , 
scale, it is more likely that they are selling prone. \ 
however small it is. their uudimer is almost ueoeu.. 
grateful and happy one. 

These Sponsors if their airn was to reach a rigs, 

higher-rated shows. Hut time their piugturu In, 
limited audit-rue In Iwgin with, the advrnitrri srr 
intent on ap|H-aling to all those tu that auilirnr I 
elear. therefore, whv they are Not duinrhnl |.| "U 
ratings. Similar l\. it was clear lo the drug firm aw 

well have rruched the audirner it was after, tfi- -oak i 
rating irulicaled few viewer*, f or dortots. sfl't all v 
resent a small segment of llte [mpulatien! 

If we rend that aueh-and-aueh a percerrl wa. hrno . 
"I f.ove l.uev lust week, while onlv a frlatiirh V 
people made up the audirner for ‘The Voire of I'imlsr 
one ran see. now. that the maw- program shoaldMl 
considered doomed, Tile “VoicrV s|».nsor in ail lie 
hood i- full* aware ..I the sire audience u .an rn 
through this program. Setting out t» sell its poxhcl 
this instnnci-. lit <-rraling good will among Jco* 
listeners, it d->es not ex pec i a "high" rating any mots Its 
it expects t„ sell tires in volume on llir morning aha 
program. And, Iw-sidr,. high rating. not eu««- 
continued sporwnlup. For while "Iju." hast rcplr 
luu-ii ral.il as .me of the ‘Top ten." economic rr*— 
one kind or anotlier forced Philip Morris, rm-slli 
drop it* sponsorship of On- popular comedy. Thus « 
easy to mi- how statistic* can deceive -one of » d 
read rather than deal with them. 

To understand what the rating statistics mean, b ■ 
■ iiiporlanl f„, „s to know, first of all that the -ok- * 
read about represent a percentage figure designed t»r 
ca. h program a standing among all programs. II. M* » 
out of a burolred homes with TV set? were tusol - 
certain program, then that program lu. u Id rating A- 
so on up ami down the line. 

To arrive at statistics. 

variety of methods. One. which frequently" i - 
1 e morning after a show, gets its results lo nuking |-k 
calls during a program, it function, in fifteen < il« “*■ 

■ - -e major networks arc represented. and it 


the three i ,, _ 

u 'sh * IUIM * rp '* random rails for each hallb'- 


the i 


diaries kept ]„ roughly 
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My Sister Zinka 

Secured by Rose Il.-y I hut 

tone o t Jugoslavia's mail distinguished musicians, Bozidar 
Kune [pronounced Ann;] has won recognition as pianist, 
composer, and coach, lie is Professor of Academic Music at 
the Conservalorr of Zagreb. He is also the brother of the 
noted soprano, Zinka Milnnov . — Ed Note) 


Y SISTER ZINKA has sung since her babyhood. 

I took pleasure in listening to her when she was 
tiny, and in working with her as soon as her voice began 
to require earnest work. That occurred when she waa 
around fifteen. Before that, she sang sheerly for the joy 
of it. As a small girl of six or eight, she had a tremendous 
alto voice— rich. deep, powerful— which became the chief 
means of celebrating family occasions. On Christmas and 
nur parents' birthdays, the little girl would give present, 
of songs which she had studied, weeks ahead, with loving 
enthusiasm. 

When Zinka was thirteen, this deep voice changed to a 
fine soprano. Her endowments arc a gift of nature: what 
shr has done with them is the result of hard work. In her 
early Teens, my sister enterrd the Conservatory at Zagreb, 
where she remained five years, not only learning but mas- 
tering the use of her voice, at the same time studying 
general musical subjects. She has never believed in what 
may be called the hurry-up techniques of singing— study- 
ing two or three years and immediately accepting engage- 
ments, or working solely in order to fulfill the demand of 
some public performance. She early realised that the 
purpose of studying singing i» to learn to sing well. 

I have always had a hand in Zinka's coaching: together, 
we have worked at more than thirty operatic roles, and 
some hundred-and.fi fly songs in all languages. Zinka's 
first teacher was Milka Ternina, the eminent Jugoslav 
sopraho. who appeared at the Metropolitan Opera, singing 
the first Tosco to be given there. After two years with 
Dime. Ternina. Zinka studied with Maria Kostrencic. 
These two great teachers saw to it that my sister 8 voice 
developed gradually , freely, without forcing of any kind. 
Asa result, her work progressed without the need to un- 

Today. exactly as in her student days, my sister's morn- 
ing work begins with a thorough and gradual warming-up 
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from an interview with Bozidar Kune, 
brother of the noted soprano 

ZINKA MILANOV 


of the voice. She sings scales ( sung on all vowels and with 
all attacks) and exercises. These drills are begun by 
humming: and then sung in the middle of the voice, 
lightly and flexibly, as a preliminary lo working up to 
greater range and power. She goes through the same care- 
ful and gradual process of warming-up before appearing 
on the stage, also, of course, working on the most tricky 
passages from different operas and songs. 

In working together, we give full res|»-ctful attention 
to breathing and breath controL Each breath should be 
full and deep, supported by the strong muscles of the 
abdomen, and controlled by the diaphragm. There is noth- 
ing new in this, certainly, yet many young students lend 
to forget it, concentrating on their music to the point 
where they breathe superficially, let air rush out unvoca- 
lixed, or improperly supported. Effective singing begins 
when breath-conl roi has been so thoroughly mastered that 
it becomes second nature. This is one of the advantages 
of the gradual, unhurried, careful training which my sister 

Ve Jugoslavs have this in common with Americans: we 
cannot sing our way into n career with our own language 
alone. And the language in which one sings is extremely 
important. Whether in song literature or in opera, the 
words reveal not only plot and meaning, but the actual 
character of the music; and the singer needs more than a 
slight acquaintance with them. Hence, the various lan- 
guages of international music must lie learned — more, 
their individual characteristics must be mastered as a 
necessary part of vocal equipment. Approaching Italian, 
Spanish. French, German, and English as foreigners, my 
sister and I have discovered a number of linguistic indi- 
vidualities which have helped us. Italian and Spanish, 
like nur own Croatian, are made up of pure, open vowels 
and hence are easier to sing. French requires special care, 
so that its fine forward resonances may lie kept in the 
masque and not allowed to become nasal in sound. Eng- 
lish. like German, contains diphthongs (which, lo the for- 
eigner of a pure-vowcl language, must he learned as care- 
fully as pure vowels must be learned by the American ! ( . 
Once my sister and I tried to work out the number of 
sounds I both plain and diphthong) represented by each 
German vowel; and E. if I t Continued on Page 48) 
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Perky Pete 


Th. rhythmic lilt of thi, jay mo.ic com., from th. clo.o-.ot | m.l.r which 
erol points is qniclrcnod into | timo. Two modal soaloo on E form the basis or th, 
first section. At first at ® the Dorian form (with Cl> is used. Four bars later the 
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In Modo Ostinato 
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Winter Wind 


ARTHUR EISLER 



© Copyright ISnri hy Olltrer Diteon Company 
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International Copyright secured 



Hark! tho Herald Angels Sing 

for Hammond Organ 


F. MENDELSSOHN 
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Shepherd Hey 


Morris Dance 


Allegro moderalo 


arranged hy Mischa Ikrrtnoff 





The Morris Dance in -i or i time, was the most popular darice of the 16th 
century. Originally part of a colorful pageant, the bells on the costumes of the 
dancers, sometimes as many as two hundred fifty, were tuned in regular inter- 
vals which enhanced the music greatly. 

® CopyriEhl ISM toy Theodore Prwser Co 
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Studio forum 


TEACHER'S 

ROUNDTABLE 

Maurice Dumesnil 

Temporary Dinubility 

Q. Because i>l an operation, the result 
o I a burn, one ol my pupils will not he 
nble to use her right hand at the piano 
for a rear. Do you think she should ills- 
continue her Itssons for that rime, or 
keep up her music with the left hand? 
She can do third grade work. I am not 
familiar with much left hand material, 
so would appreciate any suggestions as 
to what studies and pieces she could use. 
IT wild you advise piling her material in 
which the left hand predominates, and 
adding the right-hand later ? I shall 
he grateful lor any help you may give 

I Miss I T. H.. Kentucky 

A. Your pupil should by no means dis- 
continue her lessons- 1 can speak from 
experience since I was in the same pre- 
dicament die first year of my admission 
to the piono classes of tile I’aris Con- 
servatory. With a broken right wrist, 
this is what I did: 

I took the volumes of Caemy and 
Cramer ETUDES- and selected those 
written for the left hand, in which the 
right hand is only a -idr issue, an ac- 
cessory. I walked on them fuilhfully. 
■lowly, then gaining speed, ami using 
different rhythms. For pure technique 1 

octaves, double thirds and sixths. About 
one hour a day proved to lie .wilficienl. 

my wrist one year to recover. Hut when 
it did. how gratified 1 was to find my 
two hands equal in every way! Besides, 
my playing had acquired greater flexi- 

lefi hand alone. 

There is little literature for the left 
hand alone and what exists by Seiiahine. 
Lesehetitaky. Sainl-Sacns or Max Reger 
is difficult and way above the third 


one of ymurmher pupils play the right 
band with the little girl playing the h it. 
in Mozart. Clementi. Haydn. Beethoven 

sonatas or sonatinas, as well as y 

selected leaching pieces. If you can do 
that twice a week for instance. It will 
keep her interest alive and she will have 
something to look for. a refreshing half 
hour and an encouraging experience 
after her faithful left hand work. 

Hand Motions 

Q. One of my pupils, tied re years old. 
is bright and intelligent, and she is do- 
ing very well hut doesn't seem to be able 
to eonlrtd her hands and keep them 
t/uiel. I tell her that it spoils her playing, 
hut repealing this over and over la o/ 

could suggest , or anything else I eoultl 
do to conquer this trouble ? Thank you 
very much jor your help. 

(Mrs.) C. U . I.. New York 

A. first of all you ought to analyze 
dial trouble, and find mil whether it is 
natural, or artificial. By this I mean: are 
you her first teacher, or did she come to 

The heat way to overcome that Inmblr 
is to give the girl some exercises in hold- 
down notes with the hand extrnded 
widely, let's say over one octave, the 
“Exercises for the Independence of the 
fingers" by I. I’liilipp. lor instance. Tlir 
position of the hand will prevent motions 
while the fingers are in anion. 

There i, also the old psychological 
approach. You say that the girl doesn't 
heed your repealed advice .1 heard 
that years ago some leat hers got results 
through placing a penny on top of the 
pupil's hand, which would lu-comc lin 

r^TLnWmgn thm il'Z 

lion times. Make it a nickel instead ol 
spare it. What child could resist dm lure 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 

Frederick Phillips 

lluld win eleettonir organ Model 5. Fin 
it was being demonstrated the vats, 
lady pul on seietal ihouy dijremci a 
tones by rombinanons that the awe 


A. It i* |utrt ol both the an at 
technic ol a dnnonUramt to hi 
all the possibilities of an bum 
and die ability to do ibis cotoe 
long anil persevering rxperimn 




». slngly a 


ronceivable combination. Ftwn ytsties- 
perience with the pipe organ too uw 
discovered almost endless tooal mors 
When the organ was installed til*- Bak 
win Company probably bit w«h >“ 1 
pamphlet entitled “Begivtiatioa jk* 
for the Baldwin Electronic Organ, lb* 
will give you many haste principle* ■ 
whirli to build. Then. Ibe Com pis* V* 
*«it a very clevrr Registration Gan 

n varying volume-- and * * 
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Quality, 

Not Quantity 

by Alexander McCurdy 


/ HERE IS an old story concern- 

U in" die international panel of 
writers who set out lo make a study 
ol Ibe elephant. Each writer’s ap- 
proach to the subject was revealing 
of his nation's mentality. The Ger- 
man wrote a scholarly work. "An 
Introduction lo die Life of die Etc- 
pliant — in Three Volumes." The Eng- 
lishman wrote on "Htinling the Ele- 
phant with Gun and Camera." The 
Frenchman described ihr "Love Life 
of Ihe Elephant." The Russian pro- 
duced a brooding metaphysical work 
called "The Elephant — Docs it Exist?" 
The Pole discussed "The Elephant 
anil the Polish Corridor." And the 
American's hook was entitled, "Big* 
gor and Belter Elephants." 

The cull of "Bigger and Better" is 

the curse of our national life. We 

have the world's biggest buildings, 
the biggest collection of automobiles, 
superhighways, refrigerators and tele- 
vision sets, the most widespread net- 

exposition in Australia, one of the 
exhibits which attracted most atten- 
tion was a New York City telephone 
director). The idea of so great a con- 

wav staggering in thinly- - populated 
Australia. 

Bigness is identified in our minds 
with progress. Because a thing is big- 
ger. we tend lo assume that for that 
reason it is better. That this is tug 

(me who weighs the relative merits of 
rinsing a rip in his trousers with a 
safety pj n and with a Stillson wrench. 

These thoughts came to my mind 
the other day when a young organiet- 
choitmastcr showed me around the 
"operation" ( I use this military term 
because it reminded me of a troop 
movement I which In- was conducting 
•I tbe First Denominational Church 
■n downtown I’arishville. 

Ones first impression was that 
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tivity going on. In addition to the 
regular choir, there were young |»-|>- 
plc’s choirs, junior choirs, novice 
choirs, sub-novice choirs and possibly 
a few others which have slipped toy 
mind- To schedule rehearsal times for 

thing of a feat. 

The church kept elaborate statis- 
tics on attendance at each group. 
To do this it was necessary to main- 
tain an elaborate filing system which 

and telephone number and the group 

Another, no less elaborate card 
index covered repertory. The tltoir 
prided ilself on never repealing a 
number within two years. According- 
ly, a riling system wits imiiiilaint'd 
which showed when each work hod 
last been |>erfonned. 

The church mude a specialty of first 
performances of new works, revivals 
of old works, or music which was in 
some way unusual. S|*eeial services 
were presented at all important sea- 
sons of the church year. For these 
were prepared, under the choirmas- 
terV supervision, programs which 

The young choirmaster, having 
shown me about, waited expectantly 


I have a habit of plain speaking of 
which 1 luivc never been able lo break 
myself. Also, as it hap|ioncd. I had 

I usked the young man what he sup- 
posed his function as it Choirmaster 


Sumcwliat taken aback, he replied: 
"To provide music for the worship of 
the church." 

I told him to stick to that, and for- 
get about double-entry bookkeeping- 
The |toinl is that every one of the 
projects undertaken by this choir- 


master is a sound idea --within rea- 
son. It is a good thing to have auxil- 
iary eltoirs in addition to the main 
one: this stimulate* interest in the 
church program and gets people lo 
come to ehurch. A varied rc|>crtoirr 

ers. we ought lo present new work- as 
often as possible: besides which, no 
congregation wants to hear the same 

We need to know how many mem- 

how many anthems we plan to do 
and have dune. It is important that 
our programs be neatly and allruc- 
printed. since they ore part of 
ipression the church inukesupon 

But this young choirmaster had bit- 
ten oil more that lie could chew. He 
bail launched a program suited to 
Riverside Church. say. which be could 
have run quite successfully with six 
or right assistants. Single - handed, 
however, lie was so snowed under 
with the minutiae of filing ami card- 
indexing. and dashing front one re- 
hearsal to another, as lo have insuf- 
ficient time for the reallv important 

Generally -peeking. j| i- botlrr lo 
do a simple anthem well limn lo at- 
tempt "Elijah" or “The Messiah" ami 
make a hash of it. Congregation 


the, 


used I. 


. Thanks to radio, 
television, movies and Music lit 
Mu/ah. xve are so saturated in music 
nowadays that it is next to impos- 
sible to find a listener who does not 
know what well-ja-rformed music 
sounds like. 


Aspiration is fine, aud I would be 
the last lo discourage it. We all ought 

to strive lo make nur performance 
better year bv year. On the utlier 
band, we must keep realistically in 
mind the capacities and limitations 
of our choirs, lo say nothing of our- 
selves. 

During the past year my concert- 

to the other, and from Canada lo the 
Gulf of Mexico. It has been my im- 
pression that often Hie choirmasters 
who arc doing tin- best work are those 
who make the least fuss about it. Tbex 
do modest services, ami do them wHL 
Riverside' Continued on Cage 5 1 1 1 
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A Christmas Serenade 
In War Time 

hi Vincent Eduntrls 


( 7) F ALL Till: STOItILS that 

have iwen tuhl of armies U-in^ 
pinned down in warfare during the 
Christmas season, one of tin- strange* 

of French soldiers who were lighting 


the <; 


n the I 


War of 1070. 

I nquestionablv the most relehrated 
member of this company was voting 
Henri Rrgnault- the brilliant urtist 
who. stirred bj patriotism, had laid 
down his brush to fight for his 
Tile Prussian army wus then at 

. Christmas Kve lleguault i 


his e. 


of the • 




The men lay. two or three yards apart, 
in trenches, exchanging shots with 
the enemy on tile opposite shore. 

The night advanced cold and 
gloomy. The failing snow flushed all 
sounds, save the oreasional rattle of 
the German and the French guns. 
Suddenly a church hell in the near- 

the hour. Then, in the distance, 
another began to ring, and anolhrr. 

from one of the trenches the for- 
lotti, cheerless voice of some soldier 
spoke up. ■•Midnight’ It's. Christinas! 
Rut w hat a Christmas!” 

Only lleguault seemed to realize 
w hat the hour signified. In tin- thought 
of the day that was being rung in. the 
W.ung artist was deei.lv moved. 

lie forgot all about the horrors of 
the war. his surroundings and the 
guns of the Cermaus. lie remembered 
only that it was Christmas. 

To the consternation of his com. 
rad.-s. he suddenly stood up on the 
beast work*. in full sight „f i|„. 
Heedless of rive bullets that splattered 

~ SW,..,. 

A,h.m'- U,ris,maa "f Adolphe 

Midnight. Christian s. 

h " the tolem n hour 


W ith hi- lull, clear voice hr.itg 
and defied the enemy with a film* 
kind of a challenge. His w.ng r/rm-t 
the everlasting message of 'I'eesa 
earth, good will toward men" It lull 
that, in spile of halm! and viokns 
and death, there was still line ne 
beauty on this earth, and that » lu: 
as the heart of the singes lent. 3 
would Im-.ii for all that was Wife 
and beautiful for art. fur family, ia 
country, and tnr mankind. 

urprised In find that the sin 
had halted. A great silence r-tp-v 
over both shores ol the Seine. II- 
cumrades bod slopped fighting 1 
listen to him. and so had the corny 
Then from across the riser a:. 'the j 
voice broke the stillness. It was that 
of a German soldier, anil hi- was out 
ing a Christmas hyinn of hi- nathr 

Silent mein. holt nick. 

All u mini, all is hrifikl: 
llnuntl yon virgin Mother and elm'. 

Holy Infant, so tender and mild. .- 
As the words rose in the ilarkiro. 
the French listened as respectfully ant , 
as attentively as their enemies M 
listened to ltopn.mll. There uas a 
solemn si illness over both lines cmtfc . 
memorahle Christmas Day. 

When the song finallv diol may. 
the silence continued for a few ms 
ot co like a rrvrrenl hush to me 
memorate the occasion. But all a* 
soon the gnns took up their forms 

It w as not hmg after this that a l*i j 
Id found its mark, anil Henri Ik? 
nnull paid the price ol pairiotisi' ] 
When l,c fell. France lost -me ol hr | 
most promising artist- and one "fas , 
most lovable sons. 

I lis comrades in arms never fiugX* 
liow his Iw-aulilul nature had 
full expression in the song lie -ani «> 
llir hank* of ||ic Seine oil Oiretnve 
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No wonder piano teachers applaud the ’‘Highlight- series 
their students, young and old. love all the familiar 
melodies arranged for the pianist with several months 
training as well as the accomplished pianist. A brief glance 
down the nearly 80 titles In each book 1 75 in the first 
hook: 77 in the second) will quickly tell you why your 
students will appreciate having both books. 

Simplified arrangements with a professional sound. 
Highlights of Familiar Music, 

Volumes 1 and II. each $1.25 
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RAVEL'S "GASPARD DE LA NUIT" 


Night plays a greal par! in Ber- 
trand's imagery. Ontiinr deals willi llir 

monal loser. In a moonlit atmosphere 
the poet delicately suggests the splash- 
ing. [mining, showering and surging 
water whose equivalents in shimmering 
sound delighted Li mi and Dehussv as 
well as Havel. 

Both the harmonic sonority and the 
rhythmie grouping of tile figuration with 
which Havel open- Ondine serve to 

sion. the “vague harmony’' and “mur- 


n Page 16 1 

mur” of these lines. “Listen! l 11 
is 1. Ondine.” And Kovel unfolds her 
song now helow. now above, now inter- 
laced with the wavelike figuration in 
ingenious pbmistic transformations, hor 
seven |«tgcs the murmuring song pro- 
ceeds within a context of p to ppp am 
only then develops to a great rliinax 
along well-planned lines of a modified 
class ir tonal struclure. Then the tnu-ie. 
rooted around C-»hnrp major, enities to 
a questioning hall in remule D minor. 





‘We’ll be using them for years... 



..that’s why we pick the Brand that's made a Name for itself!" 


Everything that goes info a new house lakes a big bite out of the 
family budget. And it's all too true that you have to live with 
mistakes you make in buying . . whether they be appliances, furniture, 
food, clothing or whatever. So buy brands that have made a name 
for themselves. You're bound to be satisfied. 

FOUR WAYS BRAND NAMES SATISFY YOU MOST 
1. BUY WITH TRUST! Spend confidently on 
known quality. Brand Names wear best, 
work best, and arc best. 


2.SHOr WITH EASEI Spend efficiently on 
proved value. Brand Names save "put, 
aline" ovtr labels, models, etc. 


3. ENJOY MORE CHOICSI Spend on 

widest selections. Brand Names offer 
most sues, types, colors, etc. 


... , ,Hf _lA T**T"! Spend smartly on up- 
to-date products. Brand Names keep 
improving and modemuing. V 

Advertisers in this maga-.ine are geo d names le know. 

They're find of Iheir brands V ause Ihey satisfy sol 


fini-h only the hell times r 


times in his nocturnal poems, 
mind the daringly misshapen, ill 
Unhid uf (allot mostly head ji. 
«n ri.jieulou.lv stumpy legs, re 
draw sword or dagger, feigning hi 
amusingly gallant, furtively sc 
a h.hllr or morosely blowing 
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fcli | iieparted.” Bui the port ha. 
"Z Sruriio. this d» a,lrd , ! n " nn ° ( 
e msiiy times, heard his re- 
wJat isogh " loH l,K 0,U * 

ollaa curtains of hi. hod. There 
Z loeesds in® ,l >' 

in ooc foot and rolls alnwl the 
'Z.i-r Has be -anished? The d-arl 
tv I» mormon, nature ol a 
rjthfdral lower * » olJr " 


os bis >oagc pah* and Mid- 

e itinerated. 

sifldci ol -Vaito. asot the 

the void musical analogues 
In Ravel at the suggestion ol 

ini.li. evperscncea derived In 


nows lo rvteriding the ev 
io time Sarln/s very .qseiving 
twice hshed hf a eon fused 
sMurit) ' Bertrand oetuallv 

Onh on the third irv doew it 
way. in a wriilrn out occelct- 
the log of the kryboard cul- 
in a piming tremolo, a dead 

theme, itself but a tnotivu- de- 
l ol the opening colry. 

a gmlur rotfiedral 


final 


itmuan are all sutrd on the fi 
1 ajrs in trims ol a huge melodic 

WvL a i eii oral ihiorung out ol the 
nalKsi aid a qoiek. final broken 
'i fragment analogous u> die sense- 

c*n ad the many relationvhips of 
■! °l Cesoard. Kesri’. Ca-perd 


vaa cell kin: at by Iree/mg a siugle 
hum of time SI Ihc tip ot his etcher's 
For "c Bern™, I can onlv evoke by 
■’ coaceat.-aied serhal images in 

rue. t inocr ample and more 
OTdv shared rs perse nee. This ia one 
'Z *a»wjl attributes of toue. It is 
“•’eta credit mat bis snsmilablr iao- 
, “• "osssfl. i ialt.mao.hip realsred 
‘^esoL.Irtv SO cunsplrtelv in purely 
at terms shitr Ireely nourishing 
OK the rich far* directly 
•Tr 4 ®» Bertrand and. more in- 
la Oil,. I 1 Iff f.M) 
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HUNGARIAN FOLK MUSIC 

I Continued from Page 10) 



po.ition which enabled him to study u 
large collection ol Yugoslav epic songs 
whose style is completely different from 
that ol the ordinary Balkan (ulk songs, 
und whose tradition mav go lack to the 
Homeric epics. Bartdk’. stature in eom- 
IMisilinn and research is still growing, 
und his inlluence is making disciples 

graiion of in and Ki'ence. ThE END 
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Etude extends to you the Season's Greetings 
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Look in, and dream a little 


:e harp, chimes, guitar, and 


Thousands have. 

• just dream? Step inside the dour, and 
orchestral Only $135 down for lire Spinet Model, with 


Hammond Oiigan 


